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gro\^n, as they can and should be, the unit
cannot be the individual peasant's holding.
There must be co-operation in planning
crops as well as in ploughing and reaping and
threshing, and brains as well as the will to
co-operate are needed for that. It can be
done, but it will not do itself, and since
external assistance is likely to work badly the
governments of the countries concerned will
need to treat agricultural development as a
major problem.
But the agricultural development of
eastern Europe with the object of creating
a market there for western European goods
means almost certainly some form of pre-
ference for European cereals over American
or Australian cereals* That, in fact, is under
discussion now, and some of the western
countries, such as France and Germany, have
approved the principle and attempted to
conclude agreements on that basis, only to
find themselves, as already mentioned, held
up by the most-favoured-nation clauses in
their * commercial treaties. That difficulty
can be surmounted if it seems to be worth
while to surmount it. But what definite
aim is Europe to set before it ? With
distances shrinking and transport getting
speedier every day it might seem that the only